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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Most of the statements, printed in the fol- 
lowing pages, were used in moving a petition 
to Parliament, at a meeting of the clergy of 
the Archdeaconry of Essex, holden at Brent- 
wood, on the 25th of February last. After 
the petition was agreed upon, a desire was 
kindly expressed by the meeting, that the 
allegations which had been brought forward 
should be committed to paper, and published. 
Private opinions from justly valued quarters 
have since confirmed this application. The 
substance, accordingly, of the observations 
made at Brentwood, has been reduced to 
writing, with the authorities at length, and 
some additional matter. 
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Uomifi^ eiatmjs;. 



The ministiys late annoimcement of an intention 
to favour the Romish claims, has placed many per-» 
sons in a situation somewhat embarrassing* Indi- 
viduals, who have habitually declined any keen or 
prominent share in poUtical discussions, but who 
have felt themselves occasionally called upon to 
express an opinion in unison with the course of na-» 
tional policy, now find themselves, equally unex-^ 
pectedly and reluctantly, opposed to the sentiments 
of their governors. Especially do the clergy feel 
this change of situation. They have generally re-4 
frained, as becomes their profession, from inters 
mingUng in the strife of parties. They have how-* 
ever, with great unanimity, during a long course of 
years, opposed the Romish claims. Hitherto, the 
government has gone with them in this opposition^ 
and, therefore, such as value not their order, have 
drawn from their conduct, a specious excuse for 
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painting them as interested followers at the nod of 
power and patronagje. 

Such reflections upon the Church are coeval 
with the Reformation. Those who then advocated 
the Exploded system, represented its successor as 
the mere creature of state policy. The great men, 
it was said, are intent upon enriching themselves 
by plimdering the Church. Hence they pretend, 
that the Church urgently needs reformation* A 
new organisation of it, they are willing to allow, for 
the sake of silencing popular clamours against their 
own grasping selfishness. Of course, a priesthood 
must be found, willing to receive, on terms pre- 
scribed by themselves, that portion of the Church's 
inheritance which policy fdrbids them to appropri-» 
ate to their own purposes. In this degrading light, 
did Romanists represent our forefathers, on their 
separation from the papal communion. Romish 
books thus represent the Reformation, up to the 
present hour. The Reformers, we are told in such 
publications, were led by their lusts and interests 
to support a government and parliament rdigion, 
in &ct, no religion at all, but merely such opinions 
as the ruling powers thought. proper to patronise 
for their own unworthy purposes. As the clergy 
of tis^ present (day Jhave the honour and the privi- 
lege to fill the places and to inculcate the princi* 
pies of the adjtnirable ineii, and holy itaartyrs, whose 
characters haVe been, and still are aspersed in this 
™«t ilKb«al; and utterly gro,mate Lpner : so, 
likewise, hare the modem clergy to meet exactly 
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the same'kmd of obloquy that <^ppohents' have peiv 
severingly heaped upon those of tiheir predeeessom 
ivho gloriously, learnedly, and wisely carridd 
through the Reformation. An Eminent Ron^ish' 
advocate has ' latfely reritured to pronounce the 
clerical order insincere ill signing the thirtyrnine 
articles. By persons, not Romanists, but hostile^ 
or indifferent to the established Church, her minis? 
ter^ have been repeatedly branded* as nuere time- 
servers. Nor is it in the least doubtful, that if 
th^y should now suddenly drop their opposition tdt 
the Romish cl^ms, in deference tb ministerial views 
of political expediency, the whole country will soon 
ring with sarcasms u^on the suspicious faciUty oif 
their conversion. If, therefore, . the . clergy desirq 
tatfetain that influence over the public mmd; which 
is indispensable for the, national welfare^: they are 
now plainly- bound to come forward, and-firmlyi 
thqi^b temperately vindicate their character ttii 
consistency. The Church of England is, indeed^ 
indestructible, because undeniably founded upo^ 
the rock of Scripture, and organised in strict con^? 
foimity with ecclesiastical aintiquity.: Even, theneK 
fore, were her venerable endowments unhappily, 
wrested from her, the, piiiBciples. t derived from her. 
teaching wpidd ^^dQubtfedly remain - deeply^ rioted 
in the public nupd^ ai)d tihe Imtiisfrations of Iniec 
clergy would be gratefully used by a very large 
proportion of their countrymen. But . the credit^ 
and consequently, the utiUty of any particular ge- 
neration of ecclesiastics, may be materially im- 
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paired. A conjuncture not unlikely to bring about 
this great national evil, appears now to have arrived. 
Hence it obviously becomes the clergy, at this time, 
both to shun the pernicious ignominy of hastily 
abandoning opinions which they have perseveringly 
expressed, and to be ready with such apologies for 
the steadiness of their principles, as may not dis- 
credit liberal members of a learned profession. 

The earliest connection, authentically recorded, 
between England and the Roman See, occurred in 
the year 696, when Augustine wrived in Kent, a 
missionary from Pope Gregory the Great. Ethel- 
bert, then king of Kent, was Bret-walda, or su- 
preme monarch of England, being the third Saxon 
prince who had succeeded in obtaining such an as- 
cendancy over the petty sovereigns around *. This 
powerfiil chieftain was induced to receive the Ro- 
man missionary, from the persuasions of Bertha, a 
Christian princess, whom he had married from 
France. The conversion of himself and his people 
quickly followed : an example which could not fail 
to have considerable weight in every part of Eng- 
land. For benefitting by it, the country was in- 
deed by no means unprepared. From an early 
and an unascertained period, Britain had embraced 
the Gospel ; hence it must be supposed that con- 
siderable traces of a long-established &ith existed 
even in districts which the Saxons over-ran. In 
Scotland, Wales, and the Western extremities of 
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* IngramVi S^xon Qhronicle, 88. 




England, the ancient Christian Church had never 
been destroyed. This venerable community, how- 
ever, acknowledged not the Roman bishop's pri- 
macy ; much less any dependence upon his see. 
It differed, besides, from the Roman Church in the 
time of observing Easter, and in several other 
usages. Rather disadvantageously for the credit 
both of Augustine, the Kentish Apostle, and of his 
employer, Gregory the Great, attempts were perse- 
veringly made by the Itahan strangers for reducing 
the ancient British Church to an acknowledgement 
of the papal primacy, and to a strict conformity 
with Roman ecclesiastical usages. The native 
Christians resolutely spurned this encroaching spi- 
rit, and refused to hold any commerce with a body 
of men who mingled exertions for spreading re- 
ligious knowledge with a base alloy of worldly am- 
bition. The conduct of these insular divines proves 
irrefragably, that at the close of the sixth century, 
Britain contained a venerable Church hitherto un- 
acquainted with all alien claims to supremacy, and 
steadily determined to repel them. 

The British clergy, however, though honourably 
tenacious of independence, gladly used the opening 
afforded to them by Augustine's mission. That emi- 
nent ecclesiastic's followers had been enabled, under 
the Bret-walda's protection, to visit most regions 
of the Octarchy. In effecting a permanent esta- 
blishment, however, among the people to whoni 
they preached, these foreign teachers generally 
failed. But their transient residence among the 



Pagan Saxons^ naturally softened prejudices against 
the Christian faith ; and accordingly^ the Italian 
missionaries had no sooner fled from the posts 
which they found themselves unable to maintain, 
thain British Christians e%erly supplied their places. 
These latter ecclesiastics were so fortunate as to 
keep their ground ; and thus it has happened, that 
the converrfon of our Saxon ancestors was princi*- 
pally effected, not by papal emissaries,^ as writers of 
the Roman Church are fond of representing, but by 
native preachers, who resisted every alien claim to 
ecclesiastical supremacy, as an encroachment upon 
the national independence, equally unknown and in- 
sulting. From this andent British Chm-ch, a ma- 
jority of the earliest Saxon bishops received conse- 
cration. An ecclesiastical system, therefore> was 
established in most parts of England^ when the 
foundations of her polity M^re laid. Which resolutely 
denied those claims to supremacy, then anxiously 
pres&ed throiigh the? West, by the see of Rome, as 
a counterpoise to the pretensions advanced among 
Oriental Christians, under imperial patronage, by 
the rival See of Constantinople. 

In this denial, the British Church obeyed the 
council of Ephesus, which decided, in 431, that ho 
claims to ecclesiastical supremacy were valid, except 
such as had been exercised jfbrfnerli/, andjrom the 
beginning \ Now no proofs, or even reasonable 
presumptions have ever been advanced, from which 

^ Gone. Labb. et Co86» iii. 9Q1. 



it d^ foe inferred that the Koman Church ItiaAjfbr^ 
fnerly, andjrom the beginnings claimed anysu^ 
premacy whatever over the Church of* England t 
on the contrary^ the two churches- a^^ar to hare 
had very little intercourse with each other. The 
usages prevailing in Britain^ at the time of Augus^ 
tine's arrival there, render it 'indeed, by far most 
prdbabfe, that the natives had been converted by 
mi^onaries from the East ; and tKe answer which 
was given to the Kentish apostle's encroaching 
overtiires, renders it undeniable^ that the national 
clergy of his day had hitiierto remained in ignorance 
of that supremacy over the whole West, which Gre* 
goiy was then intent upon assuming. 
' The pBtrtyy however, favourable to that assmnp 
tion, had ^tablished itself to the south of the 
Thames, and it was ever upon the watch to extend 
its authority over the whole of England^* Its en^ 
deavours obtained success by m^^ns of Eanfleda, a 
Kentish princess, maaried to Oswy, king of Nor- 
thimiberland ; a chieftain wha was iiow BreU 
walda\ Under his powerful influence, the patriotic 
party, td the extreme disgust of its leaders, was 
overcome at the synod of Whitby, in 664, The 
Anglo-Saxon Church then consented to recognise 
the Roman See as the highest in rank among ec<^ 
desiastical authorities^ and to adopt those usages 
which papal emissaries hadbroughtinto the islands 
As^ to doctrine> there was* no need df any conces* 

*^ Chr. Sax. 88. 
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«i6ns. The British Christianis appear to have been 
«ound in their belief, and their Italian visitors were 
equally so. Those Romish articles of faith which 
we incapable of proof from Scripture, and which 
gradually grew up, during the middle ages, under 
the alleged authority of tradition, appear not among 
ecclesiastical records of the seventh century. 

But although the Anglo-Saxons were brought 
pver to treat the Roman See with deference, and 
to regulate their public worship in strict conformity 
with its usages, they never admitted it to any ex- 
ercise of jurisdiction over the island. They consi-^ 
dered, that the Pope, from the dignity of his see, 
and from the superior abihty of the canonists aroimd 
him, might be properly and advantageously con- 
sulted in cases of diflficulty. Obedience to his de- 
cisions, however, wa3 made to depend upon their 
coincidence with Enghsh interests and institutions. 
Thus Wilfrid, bishop of York, being deprived of his 
see by domestic authorities, vainly appealed to the 
papacy. His treatment at home was unanimously 
condemned by a synod over which the Pope per- 
sonally presided. Still, his countrymen were inex- 
orable. The papal application in his favour, after 
examination by a numerous assembly of both clergy 
and laity, was absolutely rejected **. 

The Anglo-Saxon princes, in feet, appear to have 
exercised, without dispute or intermission, an eccle- 
jgiastical supremacy over their subjects. Wihtred, 

^ Collier's Eccl. Hist. u. 106. 



king of Kent^ presided at the council of Becanceldj^ 
or Bapchild^ in 694 % Ethelbald, king of Mercia^ 
presided at the council of Cloveshoe, or ClifPs-Hoo, 
in 742 ^ Bishops were appointed by royal au- 
thority*. Even as to doctrine, the Anglo-Saxon 
Chxurch hesitated not to reprobate papal innova-j 
tions. When the Roman See forfeited its character, 
by maintaining the stupid, impious, and pernicious 
worship of images, at the second council of Nice, 
in 787 ; it was determined, in England, that the 
statement of groimds transmitted westwards, in de- 
fence of this foul blot upon the Christian name, 
contained many things contrary to the truefaith\ 
The crown's ecclesiastical prerogatives were, indeed, 
imiformly asserted down to the dissolution of the 
Anglo-Saxon polity. Among the ecclesiastical laws 
of Edward the Confessor, is found, accordingly, the 
following passage : ^' The king, who is vicar of the 
supreme king, is constituted for this purpose ; that 
he should rule and defend his earthly kingdom, 
and the Lord's people, and above all, with venera-. 
tion, the holy Church V Hence it appears to have 
been recognised as an integral member of Anglo- 
Saxon constitutional jiurisprudence, that the sove- 

« Chr.Sax,58. ' Ibid. 67. « Ibid, 78. 189. 

^ Usseriusy De Christ. EgcL Contin. Success, et Stat, 19. . 

^ '< Rex autem qui vicarius summi regis est^ ad hoc est consti- 
tutus, ut terrenum regnum^ et populum Domini, et super omnia 
sanctam veneretur Ecclesiam ejus, et regat," (Labb. et Coss. ix. 
1023.) Below we read, '' IIlos decet vocari reges, qui vigilanter 
defendunt et regunt Ecclesiam Dei." 
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reign is entitled to a isupremacy over the Church 
el9tablished within his dominions. 

It is also evident, that the Conqueror neVei? 
abandoned this prerogative. It is, indeed, true, 
that he landed in England under p^pal approba- 
tion ; bringing with him banners which the reigning 
pontiff had blessed. He might, therefore, be con- 
i^dered as pledged to treat the Roman See with an 
unusual degree of favour, in case of his success^ 
He did, accordingly, soon allow the Pope an oppor- 
tunity of interfering in English affairs. His poli- 
tical purposes, or suitipathiei^; required the depriva- 
tion of Stlgand, Atchbishop of Canterbury, and of 
several othefprelites. For the sake of sanctioning 
this act, two papal legates attended him, at Win- 
chester, in 1070. But it is plain, that these fo- 
reigners were merely treated as advisers, to whose 
opinion it was pretended to defer, on account of 
their acknowledged superiority as canonists. King 
William, the Bastardy we are told, took the lead, 
and gave the orders, at the council which deprived 
the Anglo-Saxon prelates "". The Conqueror, how- 
ever, made one concession to the papal party, which 
eventually proved an important advantage to their 
cause. He granted a charter for separating the 
civil and ecclesiastical jurisdictions. Upon some 
unknown account, this patent of clerical immunities 
appears to have been carried into execution very 
partially, at most, imtil the reign of King Stephen ^ 

' ^ Birchington, apud Wharton. Anglia Sacra, i. 5. 
1 Twisden's HisU Vindication of the Church of England, 101. 
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That usurper looked anxiously for suj^ort from the 
Church under the difficulties of maintaining himself 
upon the throne. Under him^ accordingly^ the 
Conqueror's provision for exempting the clergy 
from obedience to those courts which anciently 
decided upon every Englishman's cause^ took frdl 
effect. Stepihen also tarnished the lustre of his 
crown by giving a general Ucense for appeals to 
Rome". 

By these expedients for conciliating a powerful, 
clamorous^ and encroaching party, Henry the Se^- 
cond soon painfully felt that his predecessor had 
both lowered the Toyal dignity, and inconceivably 
augmented the difficulties of governing the country* 
His Uneasiness led, in 1164, to a scdemn enactment;^ 
by the estates of the realm, of the Consti^tians of 
Clarendon. Of this famous code, the eicrhth arti^ 
cle provides, that, '' in case of appeals in ecclesir 
iastical causes, the £rst step shall be made from the 
archdeacon to the bishop; the next, i&x)m the bi^ 
shop to the archbishop; and then,^ if the iirch*- 
bishop.fail to do justice, recourse inay be had to 
the king : by whose order the case j^iall be finally 
decided in the archbishop's court. Nor shall it be 
lawfril for either of the ' parties to move for any 
farther remedy, without leave of the crown *".". In 
thus guarding agiainst alien daims to jurisdiction, 

"* Twisdto's Historkral VindiCsytiofi of the Church of Ebgu 
." Collier, i. 352. 
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Henry's legislators acted notoriously and avowedly 
upon no principle hitherto unknown to the con- 
stitution. A grave enquiry was instituted, for the 
piupose of ascertaining the ancient laws of Eng- 
land, and all parties agreed that the constitutions 
to which assent was given, at Clarendon, were 
nothing more than a re-publication and confirmation 
of these venerable sanctions. 

Unhappily for the consistency of England's re-^ 
jsistance to the papal encroachments, monastic 
establishments were allowed to multiply rapidly 
over the whole country. The members of these 
fraternities were organised into one vast confe- 
deracy, moving at the absolute disposal of the Ro- 
man See. Hence a disposition to respect the 
claims, perseveringly advanced by this alien au- 
thority, was diligently and constantly kept alive in 
the public mind. Every occasion afforded by a 
weak administration, or by a season of political 
-difficulty, was eagerly seized and skilfully improved 
by the Pope's numerous cohort of monkish satel^ 
Ktes. Thus, the national institutions were often 
trampled under foot by the partizans of Rome, and 
the triumph of papal canons over English juris- 
prudence appeared, at intervals, complete. The 
three feeble reigns which immediately followed 
that of Henry the Second, proved especially favour- 
able to the progress of this alien usurpation. Ed- 
ward the First, however, in ecclesiastical, as in 
other matters, again vindicated the honour of his 
crown. An individual, confiding in that neglect of 
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England's ecclesiastical constitution^ which had 
lately prevailed, ventured to contravene the royal 
policy, by bringing a papal excommimication into 
the kingdom. By the law of the land, such an 
act was high treason, and it was with great diflS- 
culty, that Edward was induced to refrain from 
ordering the execution of this oflfender, as a traitor. 
At length, this extreme penalty was commuted for 
banishment during life**. Under this able sove- 
reign, also, parliamentary provision was made 
against encroachments of ecclesiastical authorities 
upon civil rights. The statute of Circumspecte 
Agatisy passed at Westminster, in 1285, expressly 
restricted the jurisdiction of episcopal qourts to 
matters Tnerely spirittml ^ 

Death having removed this able and vigorous 
prince, the feeble reign which followed, immediately 
aroused the never-sleeping energies of Rome into 
even more than their former activity. Among 
papal pretensions, was the claim to an imiversal 
right of ecclesiastical patronage. In order to avail 
himself of this monstrous assumption, the pontiff 
issued grants, on the next. avoidance, of bishoprics, 
and inferior benefices, when actually ftiU. Of such 
reversions, the grantees, called Provisory, rarely 
failed to reap the expected benefits, in due time. 
Hence these grants were eagerly sought at the 
papal court, and they commonly fell, through the 
ordinary means of private interest and corruption, 

<» Twisden, 67. p Collier, i. 485. 
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to persons who did very littile credit to the pontiffs 
notice of them.. This evil was rendered more ofr 
fensive and intolerable^ by the prevailing |)ractice 
of accumulatmg. benefices upoi;i individuals wha 
never thought of even Tisiting them. Thus the 
fruits of English industry, originally apprdpriated 
to the use of. the^. clerical .order at home, were 
largely remitted to a foreign land, for the splendid 
maintenance of sycophants, or functionaries about 
the pontiff's person. This abuse led to the Statute 
efPTomsoTSy passed under King Edward the Third, 
iri the year 1350; . By this/- enactment it is pro- 
vided, that, '* In case the Pope collate to any arch-^ 
bishopric, bishopric, iUgnity, or other benefice, in 
distiu'bance of free elections, collations, or presien^. 
tations; the collation to such prefermeht should 
escheat to the crown, and the disposal of it, for 
that turn, should be vjssted in the kiiig, : or his 
heirs. And if any person ; shall >. procure /J^#er- 
nations or Provisions from th^ Pope, in disturb- 
ance of free elections,»or of the presentees 'of the 
king, or other patrons^ that, then,:such Prom^sors^ 
their procurators, and notaries, shall be attached 
by their bodietS, and brought in to. afiswisF. ] ( , And 
in case they be^ convict, iiiey shall al^de in pri- 
son, till they have itia/iB^ -fine and ransom to the 
kii^, at lus will, and have agreed with the parly 
that s}iaU find hu^self aggrieved. They shall, Uke- 
wise, make frQl renunciation!, and find sufficient 
seciurity not to attempt such things, in time to 
come, nor to sue any process against any man, in 
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the court of Rome, or elsewhere, on account of 
any such ipap^ments, or. renunciations *>." 

Two years afterwards, the same active and en- 
lightened monarch heing upon the throne, was 
passed the original Statute of Praefhunire. The 
preamble sets, forth, that "Grievous and clamo-* 
rous complaints had been inade hy the great men 
and commons, that divers of the people were drawn 
cmt.of the realm to answer of things whereof thd 
cognizance pertains to the king's court ; and aLdQ> 
that the judgments given in the same court, were 
impeached in another court, in prejudice, and dis- 
herision of the king, and alj the people: of .his 
realm, and. to. the undoing and destruction of the 
comnK)n law : Therefore, it is enacted, that all 
people jofi the: king's alliegiance which shall draw 
any one out of the realm in {dea whereof the cog- 
nizance belongs to the king's court, or of .things 
whereof judgments are given in the king's court, 
they shall have two months' warning given them 
to appear in the king's court to answer the con- 
tempt. And provided they do not appear in their 
proper persons, to be at the law, within the time 
appointed, then, they, their prpcurators, &c. shall 
from that day forth be put out of the kin^s pro- 
tection, and their lands, goods,: and chattels forfeit 
to the king, and their bodies imprisoQed aixd xm*- 
somed,at Jhe. king's will %'^ . 

*> Collier, i. 554. 

' Ibid. i. 554. The word Prcemunire^ is barbarous Latin foj* 
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> These acts proved, in a great measure, ineffective, 
from the vacillating policy of the times, and from 
the constant operation of the monastic confede- 
racies upon an ignorant, fanatic, and superstitious 
populace. The government, however, was not 
always forgetfrd of its trust. Among the mis^ 
chievous practices which it allowed, was the col- 
lection of various fiscal exactions which the Roman 
See had contrived, at different times, and under 
different pretences, to fix upon English ecclesi- 
astical property. As the crown chose to connive 
at the enforcement of these pecuniary claims, it 
could not reasonably deny to the Pope the hberty 
of retaining an agent in England for the receiving 
and the remitting of their produce. But it was 
clearly entitled to demand, as some return for such 
indulgence, that this papal agent should not abuse 
his ostensible character of banker and accountant, 
by making it the means of contravening those fun- 
damental laws of the kingdom which denied juris- 
diction of every kind, within the realm, to all 
alien authorities whatsoever. In the exercise of 
this right, the following oath was administered to 
the papal collector, and taken by him, before King 
Richard the Second's council, in 1388. ^' I hereby 
engage to be true to the king, and his crown. I 
will not act, permit, or procure to be done, any 
thing detrimental to the prerogative royal, or the 

Prcemanere; being the first word of a writ. Praemunire facias^ 
for Prafttonefefaciai. 
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laws of the kingdom. I will not execute any papal 
iull, or mandate^ or suffer such to be executed, 
that are prejudicial to the king, to the rights of the 
crown, or the constitution of the realm. I will not 
receive, or pubhsh, any of the Pope's letters, but 
such as I shall have shewn to the king's council, 
as soon as may be possible. I will not remit, or 
export any money, or plate, out of the kingdom, 
without especial licence from the king, or his 
council ; nor will I introduce any new usages with- 
out the king's leave. And lastly I will inviolably 
keep the king's laws'." 

In the following year, the Statute of Prd^ 
visors received a parliamentary confirmation, with 
this additional clause : *' That, if any man bring or 
send within the realm, or the king's power, any 
summons, sentence, or excommunication, agaijist 
any person, in what condition that he be" for the 
cause of making motion, assent, or executioBt of th^Q 
said Statute of Provisors, he shall be taken, arrei^ed^ 
and put in prison, and forfeit all his lands and 
tenements, goods and chattels, forever, andincmt 
the pain of life, and of member. / And if any pr6t 
late make execution of such summons, sentence^ 
or excommunication, that his temporahties be 
taken and abide in the king's hands, till due redress 
and correction be thereof made *." ^ 

The constitutional jealousy of England being 
thus vigorously aroused, it appears, that many of 

» Collier i. 591. * Ibid. 592. 
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the papal partisans fled to their patron's court ; 
waiting there, of course, for an opportunity of re- 
turning to their native land, with fresh fuel for the 
unpatriotic fanaticism which monks and friars la- 
boured to keep alive in the popidar mind ; and with 
substantial rewards for their own exertions and 
temporary banishment, in the shape of Provisions 
to comfortable benefices. In order to reach the 
cases of these voluntary exiles, a royal proclamation 
was issued, in 1391, commanding their immediate 
return home, under pain of incurring the forfeiture 
of life and property \ The ground upon which 
this peremptory and severe mandate proceeds, is, 
that the conduct of these sojourners^ at the papal 
court, had a manifest tendency to defeat and an- 
nul the laws and customs of England. This clause^ 
therefore, amounts to a plain assertion, that all 
papal claims to a jurisdiction over this kingdom are 
an evident contravention of its common and statute 
law. 

William Courteney, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
amply admitted, before parliament, that such was 
the fact^ in 1393. He described causes respecting 
lights of presentation to ecclesiastical benefices as 
properly cognizable by the king's courts, and as 
having been determined by such tribunals, during 
the reign of every English monarch. Papal excom- 
munications in distuirbance of such rights, and of 
such decisions, he pronounced, late usages, im- 

- Collier i. 592, 
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pairing the king's inheritance, and subversive of the 
constitution. The pope had threatened to translate 
certain English bishops, against their own incli<» 
nations; some of them to foreign sees. This 
menace drew from the dignified speaker, the fol-* 
lowing words. " If that measure take effect, the 
crown of England, which has ever been so free and 
independent, as not to have any earthly sovereign, 
but to be subject immediately to God, in all things 
touching its royalty and prerogatives, would be 
made subject to the Pope ; and the laws and 
statutes of the realm might be defeated and set 
aside by him, at his pleasure; to the utter de- 
struction of the sovereignty of our lord, the king, 
his crown, and royalty, and the whole kingdom^ 
Which God fordid V 

The parliament to which this patriotic and 
reasonable language was addressed by the first 
ecclesiastic of the land, thus confirmed tod extend? 
ed the Statute of Praemunire : " If any purchase, 
or pursue, or cause to be purchased, or pursued, in 
the court of Home, or elsewhere, any such trans* 
lations, processes, and sentences of excommuni- 
cations, bulls, instruments, or any other things 
whatsoever, which touch the king, against him, his 
crown, and his regalty, or his realm, as is aforesaid, 
and they, which, being within the realm, or them 
receive, or make thereof notification, or any other 
execution whatsoever, within the same realm, or 

"^ Collier i, 595. 
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without, that they, theh* notaries, procurators, 
maintainers, abettors, factors, and counsellors y 
shall be put out of the king's protection, and their 
lands, and tenements, . goods and chattels, forfeit 
to our lord, the king : And that they be attached 
by their bodies, if they may be found, and brought 
before the king and his council, there to answer 
to the cases aforesaid ; or that process be made 
against them by Prcemunire facias, in manner as 
it is ordained in other statutes of provisors ; and 
other which do sue in any other court in derogation 
of the regalty of our lord, the king"^." 

On the violent termination of Richard the Second's 
unhappy reign, Henry the Foiurth eagerly sought 
ecclesiastical support for his usurpation. He con- 
sented, therefore, to arm the prelacy with powers 
for oppressing their dreaded enemies, the Lollards. 
Of persons agreeing in the main with the religious 
opinions of this hated party, there must have been 
considerable numbers when WicklifiFe first attracted 
notice. Because, his doctrine was that of holy 
Scripture ; hence, the same, that had ever been 
taught by a remnant, at least, of Christ's Church, 
and the same, in fact, that had been generally 
professed in Europe, until the schoolmen, at a 
period comparatively recent, draughted into some- 
thing like a compacted system, the lingering dregs 
of exploded Paganism ; appending them, as apos- 
tolical traditions, to the C^athohc faith. When, 

'^ Collier i. S^b, 
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however, WicklifFe raised his voice against these 
pernicious novelties, thus intruded into God's in- 
heritance, under cover of that deceptive learning 
which faintly glimmered upon an age of ignorance, 
they had scarcely gained an established character. 
The party which admired and defended them, had 
rather looked upon their pretensions as affording 
excellent topics for subtle argumentation, than as 
resting upon any immovable basis. Hence Wick-- 
hffe speedily numbered among his disciples a very 
large proportion of his countrymen. It was quickly 
seen that he did but preach those doctrines which 
tradition obscurely pointed to as the ancient re- 
ligion of the country. He placed Scripture in the 
people's hands, and it was then discerned, that his 
preaching was also built upon the rock of that un^ 
questionable authority. The hierarchy, fettered 
by papal trammels, by prejudices of education, and 
by solemn admissions of that traditional creed 
which they found in vogue, naturally watched with 
alarm and indignation the progress of that exten- 
sive and well-grounded opposition to their system, 
which had received new energy and intelligence 
from Wickliffe's labours. But means for the violent 
repression of his party were wanting. The law 
of England had, indeed, in conformity with pre- 
vailing maxims of Christian legislation, denounced 
heresy as a capital crime. There werej however, 
difficulties, all but insurmountable, in the way of 
bringing Wickhffe's followers under the lash of 
this intolerant sanction. These religionists held np 
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tenets at variance with the Catholic faith. They 
merely rejected such articles of belief as the don[u- 
nant Church had gradually adopted without the 
means of proving theni either from scripture, or 
from the records of ecclesiastical antiquity. Under 
this difficulty, the hierarchy desired such new 
powers as were necessary for maintaining the as- 
cendancy of that traditional creed to which they 
stood committed. Henry the Fourth gladly pur- 
chased their support, at the price of such provision 
for their security. But he went no farther. All 
the customs and statutes which denied jurisdiction 
of any kind to the papacy were left in ftill force. 
The principle of these constitutional regulations 
was, indeed, occasionally brought into action, 
during the whole of that troubled centiuy which 
followed the house of Lancaster's usurpation. 

Hence, on Henry the Eighth's quarrel with the 
See of Rome, his statutable assumption of ecclesias- 
tical supremacy over his kingdom, was properly 
treated as nothing more than a fresh assertion of 
those unalienable rights which had been claimed 
and exercised by the English crown, in every age. 
His daughter, Elizabeth, too, legislated against the 
papacy upon the same principle. Her Parliament 
merely professed to grant new facilities for protect- 
ing the throne in the exercise of its ancient juris- 
diction over the Church. Even Mary contravened 
this constitutional prerogative but imperfectly. 
She acted in many respects, as Head of the Church, 
before the kingdom was formally reconciled to the 
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papacy. Nor, after that event, was Cardinal Pole 
allowed to discharge his legatine functions, until 
he had received a license for such purpose, under 
the great seal. By this measure the Queen 
tacitly admitted, that the privileges which the Car^- 
dinal derived from Rome were at variance with the 
constitution ; requiring, therefore, that dispensing 
power, which was considered as a royal preroga- 
tive, before they could be safely acted upon. That 
such was, indeed, the truth. Cardinal Wolsey, and 
the whole clergy of England, had painfiiUy expe- 
rienced within the memory of man. That famous 
minister had exercised legatine functions in Eng- 
land, with the crown's connivance only, and the 
ecclesiastical body had imsuspectingly obeyed his 
unconstitutional and illegal authority. When the 
Cardinal fell under his royal master's displeasure, 
this oversight, (for it was, probably, nothing more,) 
brought upon him the penalties of a Pnemunire. 
Nor was the clerical body, for obeying him, relieved 
from a prosecution, which the king's law-officers 
had actually begun ; until it consented to make its 
peace by the payment of one hundred and eighteen 
thousand pounds : an enormous sum for those days. 
The truth, therefore, really is, that the Reformation 
introduced no new principle of constitutional juris- 
prudence into England. 

Of exclusive measures directed against adherents 
of the papacy, since the Reformation, so much has 
been said upon various occasions, that a particular 
examination of them is unnecessary. Their spirit. 
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however^ seems not to have been suflSi^ntly con- 
sidered. They have been generally treated rather 
as vindictive ebullitions of a transient irritation, ot 
as expedients needed by a temporary exig^icy; 
than as declarations and confirmations of those 
constitutional principles which England has asserted 
in every age of her political existence. Now, this 
latter conclusion appears inevitable from a careful 
consideration of the national records. These will 
shew, that, before the Reformation the crown ex- 
ercised a power of dispensmg with the fundamental 
laws of the land, or of conniving at their infraction, . 
while, the subject exposed himself to the most 
ruinous penalties if he should venture to follow 
what some of his teachers represented as an im* 
portant religious duty. Since the Reformation, 
this treacherous policy has been exchanged for va- 
rious precautions against the admission to public 
trusts of all persons holding religious opinions at 
variance with the constitution. These precautions 
it is true, progressively increased both in number 
and in strictness ; until at last, by means of the 
Revolution, they reached the throne itself. But 
this augmented vigilance was the gradual fiiiit of 
experience. Englishmen found, that so long as 
any hope of power remained to the party, constitu- 
tionally disqualified for it, that party would never 
cease to struggle for it, through both right and 
wrong. The people, therefore, were justly entitled 
upon constitutional grounds alone, to restrain from 
executive and legislative functions all who were not 
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willing to forswear^ in the most unsuspicious and 
unqualified manner, such religious opinions as were 
demonstrably hostile to the venerable and invaluable 
institutions of the coxmtry. 

That, in point of fact, our ancestors were entitled 
thus to exclude the papal party, and that this ex- 
clusion rested upon sufficient grounds, those who 
argue the Romish claims, not being themselves 
Romanists, generally admit. The main question, 
therefore, now mooted, is whether this generation 
is justified in maintaining those restrictive enact- 
ments which former generations imposed ? Now> 
to make no more mention of principles, interwoven 
with the constitution from its first origin, there cer- 
tainly are important reasons for objecting to the 
surrender which is at this time demanded. In the 
creed, promulged by Pope Pius IV. in 1564, and 
universally recognised among Romanists as an au- 
thentic summary of their peculiar faith, the Church 
of Rome is acknowledged as the Mistress of aU 
Churches. This claim on the part of the papal 
church is also made by the council of Trent, and 
by other competent Romish authorities. Are we not, 
then, entitled to deprecate any interference in oiur 
affairs of a religious party holding such a doctrine 
as this ? In the eyes of a Romanist, the Church of 
England is rebellious, and even heretical; are, 
therefore, her sons blameable in considering Roman- 
ists unfit to legislate for her ? There seems, indeed, 
no good reason why Protestants should not say to 
Romish aspirants after political power over them ; 
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Are you prepared to deny^ fully and unreservedly; 
that your Chiurch is the mistress of ours ? If you 
are not^ we must^ in justice to our own rights, both 
religious and civile look upon you as very unfit and 
unsafe legislators for us. 

The same article of Pope Pius's creeds contains 
a solemn pledge of/' true obedience to the Roman 
bishop^ the successor of St. Peter^ prince of the 
apostles^ and the vicar of Jesus Chrisf This clause 
affords^ perhaps, facilities for explaining away ob-* 
noxious principles. But the definition of the coun-» 
cil of Florence, in 1439, upon which this clause is 
founded, afibrds no such facilities. Thus speak the 
Florentine fathers : " We define, that the holy 
apostolical see, and the Roman pontiff, hold the 
primacy over the whole globe ; and that, this very 
Roman pontiff is the successor of St.; Peter, prince 
of the Apostles, and the true vicar of Christ ; and 
that he is the head of the whole Church, and the 
father and teacher of all Christians ; and that, to 
him, in St. Peter, the full power has been delivered 
from our Lord, Jesus Christ, of feeding, rulings 
and governing the universal Church'* By '' feed- 
ing," here, we must obviously understand '' regu- 
lating the doctrine." Thus it appears, that the 
Roman Church claims for her chief pastor the fiill 
power of regulating both the doctrine and the dis- 
cipline of all Christian societies; and maintains, 
besides, that this '' full power" was '' delivered to 
him fi-om oxn" Saviour himself." Now, as the 
wholesome food, which this chief pastor supplies. 
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js^ unhappily^ mingled with traditional husks of 
doubtM origin ; and as his assumption of an uni^ 
versal jurisdiction, is irreconcileable with a vene^ 
Table canon of the coimcil of Ephesus ; a lai^e 
majority among the people of these islands, has, 
not unreasonably, rejected his regulation both of 
doctrine and discipline. Is not this majority jus*- 
tified, in refusing legislative authority over itself, 
to his adherents, until they shall have solenmly 
abjured a belief in any power, divinely vested in 
him, to regulate the doctrine and the discipline of 
their Protestant neighbours ? 

He who binds his conscience by the creed of 
Pope Pius IV., that is, every Romanist, awakens^ 
also, the apprehensions of those who differ from 
him, by the following article : ** I profess, and un- 
doubtedly receive all other things dehvered, de- 
fined, and declared by the sacred canons, and 
general councils, and particularly, by the holy 
coimcil of Trent." A clergyman of the Church of 
England binds himself to the Thirty-nine Articles. 
Ministers of other Protestant Churches are bound 
to doctrinal fonnularies of similar extent. Now> 
whatever may be thought of the principles which 
they respectively maintain, these formularies have, 
at least, the advantages of moderate compass, and 
of tolerable precision. Both these advantages^ 
however, are conspicuou^y deficient in the doc-^ 
trinal and ecclesiastical pledge which the Romanist 
unreservedly gives. The coimcils, acknowledged 
undisputedly by his Churchy as general, are the 
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first of Nice, holden in 325 ; the first of Constan- 
tinople 381; Ephesus, 431; Chalcedon, 451; 
second of Constantinople, 553 ; third of Con- 
stantinople, 680 ; second of Nice, 787 ; and the 
fourth of Constantinople, 869, Of these eight 
councils, the first four were admitted as high au- 
thorities by the English Reformers, and the same 
four have attained in the Roman Church a degree 
of approbation, and unsuspected importance, far 
above the latter half of the ogdoad. Beyond these 
eight councils, a difficulty arises as to the appli-^ 
cation of the term general. There are those who 
would fain acknowledge no general coimcil fi'om 
the fourth of Constantinople down to that of Con- 
stance ; a period of nearly six centuries ^. This 
is the only view of tlnr case admissible by a Ro- 
manist, anxious to parry some of the severest 
blows against his Church. Most probably, some 
such view directed the foreign universities in the 
preparation of their celebrated answers to the 
questions of Mr, Pitt. But, unfortunately for the 
security of opinions, grounded upon this principle, 
it is of a very disputable character. Romish autho- 
rities not only assign the epithet ^e^^ra/ to all 
councils in which the Pope, or his legate presides, 
but even to councils, the decisions of which have 
received papal confirmation, or have been generally 
admitted in the Church *. These latter cases are 

^ Lettres et Memoires de Vargas, 26. 

^ Possunt appellari universalia^ vel quia papa, vel ejus legatus 
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so vague that they will effectually ba«ffle any at- 
tempt at particular enquiry. The first case admits of 
greater certainty: we find, then, that the ninth gene^ 
ral council, being the first of Lateran, was holden in 
1123; the tenth, being the second of Lateran, in 1139; 
the eleventh, being the third of Lateran, in 1179; 
the twelfth, being the fourth of Lateran, in 1215; 
the thirteenth, being the first of Lyons, in 1245; 
the fourteenth, being the second of Lyons, in 1274 ; 
the fifteenth, that of Vienne, in 131 1 ; the sixteenth, 
that of Constance, in 1414 ; the seventeenth, that 
of Basil in 1431 ; the eighteenth, that of Florence, 
in 1438 ; the nineteenth, that of Lateran, being the 
fifth there holden, in 1612. This last is ordinarily 
reckoned as the seventeenth general council, and 
it is the last thus honourably designated. To ac- 
count for this numerical rank assigned to the fifth 
council of Lateran, we must recollect, that the 
councils of Constance and Basil acted in many par- 
ticulars offensively to the Roman See, and there- 
fore, that power has given only a partial sanction to 
their proceedings. They pass, however, under the 
name oi general, in the authentic records of the 
papal church, and as the Pope's authority to cast a 
shade over the decrees of bodies, constituted as 
they were, is among the many disputable points 
which Romanism affords, so conveniently for its 
defenders, it must be taken as certain that if any 

eis interfuity vel quia per papam coniinnata, vel quia locum habue- 
runt in universali Ecclesia. Jacob, de Cone, ad calcem Labb. 
etCoss. 12. 
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Biomanist choose to act according to any things 
which either the council of Constance, or that of 
Basil has decreed, the principles of his Church will 
justify him in so doing. Now, among the mass of 
decisions open to the Romish choice, among con-r 
ciliar records, are to be found the Pope's deposing, 
power, the lawfiilness of breaking faith with heretics, 
and other such positions, of which so much has been; 
at various times not unfairly said. That their creed; 
does not render an admission of these hateful prin*^ 
ciples imperative upon Romanists, is undeniable ; 
but it gives to them the option of $uch doctrines ;• 
which is surely bad enough ; and in fact, quite ai 
sufficient re-ason why persons, who have unquestion- 
ably such a dangerous option, should be considered 
as unfit and xmsafe legislators or governors, by par- 
ties whom their Church stigmatizes as heretics* / 
It must not be forgotten, that in addition to the 
nineteen councils, through the decrees of which 
the Romish mind is allowed freely to range for di- 
rection. Pope Pius has especially recommended to 
its notice the council of Trent. Political difiicul- 
tijBi? interfered to withhold from this council the 
honourable name of general. But its important 
and recent services to the Romish cause, naturally 
rendered the pontiflf aqxious for the full recognition 
of its authority. This council, then, pronoimces, 
that; baptism administered by heretics, is valid ^; 
that all baptised persons are bound to obey the 

y Cone. Trid. Sess. vii. can. iv. 
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Church's precepts, whether scriptural or tradi^ 
tional * ; and that those are to be accursed, who 
maintain, that baptised persons, unwilling to fiilfil 
the stipulations made for them at the font, may not 
be compelled to lead a Christian Ijfe hy some other 
penalty than excommunication^. Of such provi- 
sions the meaning cannot be doubtfiil. They ex- 
press, as clearly as an assembly circumstanced 
like that of Trent could express it, that the Church 
of Rome possesses the right to coerce, by temporal 
penalties, all the Christian world within her pale. 
She was acting upon this claim of right, at the very 
time when these decrees were made : namely, in 
the year 1547. Persecutions against those who 
refused the traditional precepts of Romanism, had 
then been rife in France, and in other countries, 
adhering to the papal communion. Within a few 
years afterwards, these atrocities became pro- 
digiously more frequent and extensive. Queen 
Mary sacrificed a fiightftil number of our forefathers, 
not because they disbelieved the truths of scripture, 
or dissented from the determinations of the first 
foiur general councils, (the highest human autho- 
rities, even among Romanists,) but because they 
refiised the traditional precepts oi the Papal 
Church. It was not long before infatuated cruel- 
ties of the same kind, and for the same cause, were 
perpetrated upon a much larger scale, in the Nether- 
lands, and elsewhere. It is the usage of modem 

« Cone. Trid. Sees. vii. can. viii. • Ibid, can. xiv. 
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papal partisans to represent this atrocious intole* 
ranee as the natural fruits of the age which wit- 
nessed it, and accordingly, as common to all parties 
then living. But no man will venture to say, that 
in the practice of persecution, the papist and the 
protestant made the least approximation to each 
other. In England, two persons were burnt for 
offences, unconnected with politics, to the eternal 
disgrace of King Edward's government. At Geneva, 
Calvin brought an inextinguishable infamy upon 
his name, by the judicial murder of Servetuis. But 
what are these, and five or six more such acts, (if 
so many can be found?) when compared with the 
contemporary carnage of Popery ? nor, besides^ are 
the two cases identical in principle. The Pro- 
testant crimes were perpetrated, under the sanction 
of antiquity, upon persons who dogmatised against 
the sense of scripture, as definedby those authorities, 
universally recognised in the Church, the first four 
general councils. The Papist drove his hundreds 
to the stake, because they denied certain doctrines 
which had never been defined until a period com* 
paratively recent, which confessedly depend upoft 
unwritten tradition, and of which the disbeUef 
cannot be brought within any ancient standard 
of heterodoxy. But even were this blot of per* 
secution unto death, which undoubtedly disgraces 
both of the great religious parties dividing Europe, 
more completely the same in substance ; questions 
arising firom it have assumed a new character. Pro- 
testant legislatures have erased fi-om their statute- 
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books, the provisions of a sanguinary intolerance, 
and Protestant divines have unanimously approved 
their conduct in this respect. Some Romish legis- 
latures have, probably, shewn themselves equally 
enhghtened. But, imhappily, their divines have 
been precluded from expressing any satisfactory 
approval of their conduct. Among the records of 
their Church are still found those maxims v^hich 
are incompatible with religious Uberty. Every 
Romish ecclesiastic is yet sworn to a particular 
approbation of that principle which claims for the 
papacy a right to coerce, under its authority, the 
whole Christian world. Surely, objections against 
legislators, or governors, trained in such principles, 
are suflBiciently excusable in a Protestant. 

Again, the standard of orthodoxy which Romans 
ists have consented to receive imphcitly from 
Pope Pius IV. presents, in its last article, the fol- 
lowing clause : *' This is the Catholic Juith, out of 
which none can be saved.'' Perhaps, it may be 
thought, at first sight, that whether, or no, the Pope 
has truly defined the Catholic faith, is a question 
merely theological, with which politics have no 
concern, and that the damnatory nature of the 
canon is nothing more than an example of that 
uncharitableness, which some persons charge upon 
all divines, indiscriminately. The soundness of 
these conclusions may, however, be reasonably 
doubted. This clause has an evident tendency to 
break in upon civil rights. If a Romanist conscien-^ 
tiously believe in the eternal perdition of all, not 
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ranging with his own sect, he must feel himself 
bound, in Christian charity, to make extraordinary 
exertions for drawing all within this happy circle. 
Were we to see a madman on the point of casting 
himself down a precipice, we should think some de- 
gree of even falsehood and violence excusable, to 
prevent him from accomplishing his fatal purpose. 
Upon the same principle the Romish zealot may be 
readily brought to think, that the end will sanctify 
the means. Under ordinary circimistances, he might 
spurn the disingenuous artifices, and shrink from 
the cruel determinations which the interests of his 
Church might seemingly require ; but when he 
considers that the salvation of multitudes may de- 
pend upon his comphance, a feeling of that bro- 
therly love, which all reUgion enjoins, is likely to 
over-rule his judgement, and deaden the warnings 
of his conscience. 

That such objections attach, abstractedly, to 
Protestant concession, is generally admitted. But 
the measure of intelligence, every where now dif- 
ftised, renders them, we are told, practically, worth- 
less. Now, without enquiring, whether the pre- 
sent age may not have gone somewhat too far ia 
its auto-sycophancy, it may be safely said, that this 
alleged illmnination has hitherto failed of making 
any very powerftd impression upon Romish minds. 
The more educated persons of that commimion 
are well aware, that the Bible is the only record 
of God's Word, which will bear examination by the 
ordinary canons of criticism ; yet they consent to 
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see their Church fetter the use of that holy book 
by restrictions and prohibitions. They must also 
know, that many works, written by some of the 
wisest, most learned, and most virtuous men, with- 
in the last three centuries, are placed by their 
Church among prohibited books. Their blind ad- 
herence to a Church intrenching herself amidst 
such suspicious bulwarks, is an evident proof, that 
they, at least, are a little behind in that m^tal ad- 
vancement which is so loudly claimed by their con- 
temporaries. 

A most serious obstacle to Romish improvement 
is, indeed, aflforded by the confessional. Every 
person of the papal communion, having attained 
bai*ely sufficient understanding for the task, is bound 
to confess, at least once in every year, all his sins! 
of thought, word, and deed, committed since his 
last confession ; so far as he can remember them. 
Thus, Romanists are trained up from childhood to 
place their consciences, in the custody of others ; 
and that feeling of individual moral responsibility, 
which is among the surest safeguards of virtue, is , 
in their case, fatally weakened. This degrading 
and pernicious discipline extends to every member 
of the Roman Church. Even the Pope himself is 
bound to this needless, unauthorised, humiliating, 
and deceptive exposure. It is obvious, that with 
orcKnary men, and in ordinary times, this practice 
would be gone through, both by priest and penitent, 
as a 'mere matter of customary form ; and that a 
gttieral d^dening of the moral sense would be its 
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only result. But circumstances may arise to ren- 
der the confessional more powerfiil as an engine of 
mischief^ than any other device ever invented by 
man. At the time of our own Reformation, many 
of the clergy who were ill affected to the change, 
took advantage of confession, for the purpose of in- 
stilling their own prejudices and antipathies into 
the minds of their congregations. The confessional 
was thus rendered an organ of sedition, and a pre- 
parative for those rebellions which occasionally 
found a guilty vent for the headlong bigotry of an 
ignorant populace. Nor is this abuse ever unlikely 
where the Romish priesthood has any thing to de- 
sire. It is no reflection upon a body so numerous, 
to conclude, that it must comprise, at all times, 
very many members, who are far from wise, and 
some, who are not over honest. Ecclesiastics of 
the latter description would be at no loss, both to 
render their own ministrations in the confessional 
subservient to their personal ambition, and to make 
such an impression upon the minds of their weaker 
brethren, as should render them unsuspecting la- 
bourers in the same treacherous vocation. Among 
the decrees of general councils to which the Ro- 
mish clergy give, under oath, a loose and sweeping 
assent, may be found ample excuses for almost any 
practices tending to exalt the papal see. 

The dangers of the confessional, as of other fea- 
tures in the Romish polity, have increased since the 
Reformation. The council of Trent, which sat 
simultaneously, with that remarkable revolution. 
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stamped an authority, considered by Romanists in- 
fallible^ upon several articles of belief, hitherto Uttle 
better established than as current doctrines of the 
schools. Among these is the efficacy of sacerdo- 
tal absolution to release men from the pains of 
eternal death, even when they are strangers to due 
repentance. An easier ctccess to pardon than 
genuine contrition is provided, says the Trentine 
catechism, by means of confession ^ Thus Romish 
ecclesiastics do, in fact, assume the power of for- 
giving sins ; inasmuch as they pretend to remit 
them upon terms which are incapable of proof from 
Scripture. Obviously, this assumption, meeting, 
as it does, with implicit acquiescence, must tend 
to give clergymen a degree of influence, otherwise 
unattainable, over the weaker intellects, at all times, 
and over more vigorous imderstandings, when en- 
feebled by disease, or subdued by the near ap- 
proach of dissolution. This easier mode of obtain- 
ing the pardon of sin, appears not, however, to 
have been sufficiently discovered by Romish au- 

^ " Ut enim hoc concedamus, contritione peccata deleri, quis 
ignorat illam adeo vehementem, acrem, incensam esse oportere, 
ut doloris acerbitas cum scelerum magnitudine aequari conferrique 
possit ? At quoniam pauci admodum ad hunc gradum perveni- 
renty fiebat etiam ut a paucissimis hac via peccatorum venia spe- 
^nda esset. Quare necesse fuity ut clementissimus Dominvs 
faciliori ratione communi hominum saluti consuleret, quod 
quidem admirabili concllio effecit, cum claves regni coelestis Ec- 
clesiae tradidit." Catechisrbu^ ad Parochos. De Poen. Sacram. 
cap. 46. 
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thorities at any very remote period. The fourth 
council of Lateran declares, that post-baptismal 
sin may be remitted by means of true repentance. 
It affords no prospect of any more compendious 
and agreeable channel for obtaining pardon* The 
papal power, also, was not admitted by our ances-* 
tors before the Reformation, upon that principle 
of Divine right to which it has been so broadly 
referred, by some of the later councils, convoked 
and managed by its authority. The EngUsh pre- 
lates were forward enough to condemn the doctrines 
of Wickliffe, but they did not feel themselves war- 
ranted in affixing the stain of heresy upon his de- 
nial of the Pope's pretensions. Such reasonable 
views of the Roman See prevailed in England, 
down to the time of the Reformation. Hence, al- 
though a great disinclination then appeared to sur- 
render Romish usages, and doctrines, merely theo-' 
logical ; very little difficulty was found in obtaining 
admissions in every quarter, that the Roman hishap 
has, hy God's Word, no more power over England 
than any other foreign hishop. 

From such facts as these, it will at once be sus- 
pected, that Romish advocates are under some 
delusion, when they represent Englishmen, from 
Augustine to Henry the Eighth, as uninterruptedly 
of their creed. The truth is, that evidence is in 
print, abundantly sufficient to prove, that our- 
Anglo-Saxon ancestors did not hold the doctrines 
contained in the creed of Pope Pius IV. These 
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printed specimens of our ancient national theology 
are merely extracts frond a large^ and^ probably^ 
xmexplored mass of such matter^ yet remaining in 
manuscript. A carefrQ examination of these vene^ 
rable documents could hardly feil to prove, that the 
Church of England, before the conquest, held very 
nearly, if not exactly, the same doctrines that she 
does in the present day. Appeals, therefore, to 
the national respect for Alfred's memory, in frur* 
therance of the Romish claims, are foimded upon 
assumptions, demonstrably false. Nor would any 
man find it an easy task, to prove that the barons 
who extorted Magna Charta, were believers in the 
Trentine doctrines. It has been already seen, that 
even the fourth council of Lateran, an assembly 
contemporary with these barons, gives a strong ne- 
gative testimony against the claim of a power to for- 
give sins, asserted for the Romish priesthood by the 
coimcil of Trent ; and that the Pope's pretensions 
were not looked upon as founded in God's Word, 
among Englishmen generally, even down to the 
Reformation. That King John's barons denied any 
Divine character to these pretensions is rendered 
evident by known facts. They forced their sove- 
reign to sign Magna Charta, in spite of p^ai 
exertions to the contrary, in June, 1215. Towards 
the close of the same year, they were excom- 
mimicated for their conduct, by Pope Innocent III* 
Endeavours, therefore, to make out an alliance be-^ 
tween Popery and Magna Charta somewhat savour 
of the ridiculous. 
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There are, however, many advocates of the 
Jlomish claims, who insist upon a total exclusion 
of the past, in discussing the question ; and who 
rest, accordingly, their cause, entirely upon an as- 
sumption of present political expediency. This 
view of the case also affords, evidently, reasonable 
grounds for doubt. If the required concessions be 
made, it is not very likely that the Irish peasantry 
will long rest satisfied with finding, that their tur- 
bulence has merely gained splendid situations for 
a few lawyers, and seats in parliament for simdry 
persons of fortune. Still less is it likely, that the 
Romish priesthood of Ireland will rest satisfied 
with having rendered such disinterested services. 
In the dioceses of that country, Romish bishops are 
regularly established, and in the parishes, Romish 
priests. Unfortimately for the confidence whicl^ 
Romanists now seek firom their fellow-subjects, 
these Romish incimibents are entitled, according to 
the maxims of papal jurisprudence, to the benefices 
which the law of the land has given to Protestants. 
They are, in fact, by the principles of their Church, 
de jure owners of preferments, which de fdcto are 
in the hands of others. Dr. Doyle, accordingly, 
has said, that the Archbishop of Dublin, is, pro- 
perly, no more entitled to that see, than he is to 
the dukedom of Leeds. Now is it probable, that 
the success with which it is proposed to crown the 
clamorous endeavours of these clergymen, will 
make them lay aside their pretensions to the bene- 
fices of their Protestant neighbours ? Is not such 
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success, on the contrary, likely to give them new 
spirit in the pursuit of those rights, as they con- 
sider and call them, which existing laws withhold 
from them ? Are these alleged bishops and rectors 
de jure, less likely to struggle for becoming so de 
factOy because individuals who look to them for 
instruction, for confession, for absolution, have ob- 
tained seats in the legislature, and the privy council ? 
Must they not consider these individuals as more 
powerful instruments than any placed in their 
hands before, for accomplishing the seizure of Irish 
ecclesiastical property: an object which they 
scarcely aflfect to conceal ? And can we suppose, 
that the Protestant population of Ireland will tamely 
submit to such a seizure ? It is not, indeed, reaso- 
nable, that Irish protestantism should undergo such 
a spoliation. For although it is, unhappily, true, 
that the populace of that country is chiefly Romish ; 
yet the property and information of the land are, 
in an overwhelming degree, concentrated among 
followers of the Established Church. 

Nor is it easy to discern the relevancy of those 
appeals to foreign countries, which Romish advo- 
cates commonly make. The French have, un- 
doubtedly, admitted Protestants into their legis- 
lature. But who ever heard of a French Protestant 
minister, that said of the Archbishop of Paris, He 
might just as well call himself Duke de Blacas ? 
Nay, more, what principle of the Protestant religion 
would warrant any such speech ?. The truth is, that 
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Protestants may be safely trusted with legislative 
functions among Romanists, because their Church 
pretends to no rights of jurisdiction over the whole 
of Christendom. Romanists are differently cir- 
cumstanced in this respect, and, therefore, Protes- 
tants may fairly deprecate their legislative inter- 
ference. 

The Netherlands have also been cited to shame 
Englishmen out of their exclusive policy. But is 
there any close analogy between the cases of that 
kingdom, and of Ireland ? In the latter country, the 
established Church, and the great bulk of property 
and inteUigence, are Protestant. In the southern 
Netherlands, the established Church is Romish, 
and the people of all conditions are of that religion. 
The Romish provinces attached to the Prussian 
monarchy are in the same situation. In this case, 
too, the arbitrary nature of the government is a se- 
curity against the enterprises of papal partisans. 

From many, not unreasonable, considerations, 
therefore, those who have hitherto opposed the 
Romish claims, may feel justified in continuing 
that opposition. Let Romanists abandon every 
principle of their Church affecting civil rights, and 
Protestants will no longer have any cause to desire 
their exclusion from political trusts. But imtil 
adherents of the papacy are prepared to renounce, 
in the most imqualified, explicit, and solemn man"> 
ner, every canon and principle of their Chiu'ch, 
asserting rights of jurisdiction, of any kind, over 
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persons^ or communities deliberately rejecting such 
claim; all these rejecting parties may fEurly be 
excused in looking upon them^ as imfit and unsafe 
guardians of their Uberties, whether civil or re- 
Ugious. 



THE END. 
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